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have assisted the reader in following the reasoning on page 140 leading to the 
formula for the mean deviation, and graphic devices would have been of even 
greater help in connection with the discussion of the two lines of regression and of 
the point binomial. (The third column in the table on page 138 should be 
lowered by one line.) 

Mr. Burgess has written a well-balanced and lucid elementary outline of statis- 
tical methods which is not only sound in its theory but is also a safe guide as to 
practical method. In these days of the electric computing machine when statis- 
ticians in various fields take such delight in grinding out multiple regression 
equations in a dozen variables or more and in performing other heroic feats of 
computation, it is good to have Mr. Burgess’ reasoned warnings, of which the 
following is a fair sample: 

Four-variable regression equations should, in the opinion of the writer, be used 
only with considerable caution, and the use of five or more variables is to be 
discouraged still more. At the best, these formulas give only an average relation- 
ship, the best there is, to be sure, of the first degree algebraically. But the 
assumption of the adequacy of a first-degree formula becomes increasingly 
dangerous as we increase the number of variables. . . . 

In general, the writer believes that an intensive examination of two- or three- 
variable correlations, with full consideration of possible non-linear relationships, 


will be found more valuable than the cursory inspection implied by regression 
equations in four or more variables. (Page 279.) 


Henry ScHULTZ 
University of Chicago 


The British Coal Dilemma, by Isador Lubin and Helen Everett, with the aid of the 
Council and Staff of the Institute of Economics. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1927. 370 pp. 


More than a half century has elapsed since Stanley Jevons issued his long-since 
famous warning regarding coal: “This is a question of that almost religious im- 
portance which needs the separate study and determination of every intelligent 
person.” Despite this early recognition of inherent dangers in Britain’s exploita- 
tion of her coal resources, the British coal industry remained in an unassailable 
economic position until 1918. This fact, however, is not to be construed as evi- 
dence of the capacity of private enterprise to avoid dangers and pitfalls once they 
have been pointed out by the students of industrial problems. The British coal 
industry, like Topsy, ‘just growed.’’ A continuous expansion in British manu- 
facturing and commerce with the extension of markets and the growth of world 
trade permitted the coal industry to remain profitable despite its inherent weak- 
nesses. So long as it remained the ‘‘spoiled favorite of fortune” with ‘‘wealth 
washed to its shores by the mere tide of economic expansion,’’ obsolescent equip- 
ment, waning resources, and rising costs were inadequate obstacles to continued 
profits; and so long as profits continued, the business men gave no serious thought 
to a coal problem. Indeed no “problem” existed. Then came the War. The 
complications anticipated by Mr. Jevons in 1865 became the confused and cha- 
otic realities of 1926. Itis with the story of these developments that the authors 
of The British Coal Dilemma are concerned. 
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The authors divide their discussion into three main parts. Part 1, The Se- 
quence of Events, sketches the major facts in the transition in the British coal 
industry from pre-war supremacy to post-war confusion. Part 2, The Logic of 
Events, analyzes the fundamental causes of the post-war debacle. Part 3, Fac- 
ing the Issues, devotes itself to a consideration of what can be done about it. 

The intelligent American layman is aware of the fact that something is wrong 
with the British coal industry. The general strike of 1926 heralded that fact to 
all the world. What the layman quite generally lacks is an understanding of the 
causes basic to the British problem, and it is with regard to this question that the 
authors’ analysis should prove particularly valuable. The British coal industry 
is old. For centuries some of her fields have been commercially exploited. 
While they have been made to yield an increasingly larger annual output in re- 
sponse to the growing needs of industry, they have done so only at steadily 
mounting costs. Coalis a waning resource. Deeper and deeper have sunk the 
shafts; thinner and thinner have become the veins. About one-half the coal 
mined in Britain today comes from depths greater than one-sixth of a mile; 23 
per cent of it comes from depths greater than 1500 feet. The significance of 
these figures is appreciated when one considers that the average depths of shafts 
in the United States is but 260 feet, or one-third of the average depth of the shafts 
in Great Britain. In 1913, 55 per cent of the British output came from seams 
four feet and more in thickness. By 1924 this percentage had declined to 51 per 
cent. More than one-fifth the output now comes from seams less than 36 inches 
in thickness, a thickness considered unworkable in this country. Annual out- 
put, it is true, was increased during the first thirteen years of the century by 
62,000,000 tons, but it was necessary to employ 346,000 additional workers to 
achieve this result. In terms of labor productivity this meant an increase of 45 
per cent in the number of workers with but a 27 per cent increase in output. 
By 1924 the annual output per worker had fallen to a level 40 tons below that 
of 1913. 

Meanwhile, in response to the efforts of organized labor, the British coal miner 
has been able to secure through increasing wages a larger quantity of the material 
requisites of comfortable living. Wages have mounted, hours have decreased. 
Likewise, the laborer’s free income has increased through safety and health legis- 
lation. All this has worked to make the British coal mines the safest in the world, 
but it has done so at the cost of higher charges in coal production. Thus, cumu- 
latively and consistently, costs have mounted. 

The orthodox would have expected a way out of this dilemma of higher labor 
costs and waning resources through the introduction of improved technique. 
Not so in fact, however. British coal is mined and marketed today in a manner 
woefully inefficient when compared either with abstract engineering standards or 
the methods long prevalent in this country. The introduction of cutting ma- 
chines has been slow. The haulage system, the most vital factor in the organiza- 
tion of a pit, is antiquated and uneconomical. The marketing of coal is both 
wasteful and inefficient. 

The industry is characterized not alone by confusion from within, however, but 
worse still, perhaps, by shrinking markets from without. British foreign custo- 
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mers for coal are supplying their needs more and more through the development 
of the resource within their own borders or through purchase from more abundant 
and accessible sources. 

And despite all these developments, both the efficient and the inefficient mines 
continue in operation—a fact of primary importance for those economists who, 
still clinging tenaciously to the simple faith of Adam Smith, look to competition 
as an effective regulator even in the field of natural resources. Competition has 
not insured the elimination of the unfit. Marginal mines have not gone out of 
business through the avenue of bankruptcy. Coal mining requires a specialized 
form of capital investment that can be neither withdrawn nor utilized for any 
other purpose. Bankruptcy may force coal operators out of business, but it 
does not force coal mines out of industry. With capital losses written off through 
reorganization, the inefficient mines remain to plague the system. The story in 
this regard is the same in England as in our own bituminous industry. 

The authors recognize that the establishment of order in the British coal in- 
dustry involves a complete reorganization—the setting up of some sort of control 
and coédrdination which takes account not only of the complexities of the coal in- 
dustry itself, but of the ramifications of the coal problem into the whole field of 
British industrial life. While they do not commit themselves unequivocally to a 
program of nationalization, the authors recognize as woefully inadequate the 
program offered by the present owners of the industry. They realize that the 
Initial impulse to organization must come from the Government and that there is 
necessity in Great Britain for a codrdinated and socially planned development of 
economic activities in general if Great Britain is to recover something at least of 
her former competitive position in the world of commerce and industry. 

The authors have brought to bear upon their task the double training of the 
economist and the research specialist. Into their research has come the breath 
of life through several months of first-hand contact with the British industry. 
Their study has been thorough; their analysis is logical; and their presentation, 
convincing. Altogether, The British Coal Dilemma represents an admirable 
statement of the problem and a thoughtful and judicious, though certainly an 
over-restrained, consideration of the meaning and way of remedy. It should 
prove of value not only to specialists in coal, but to all concerned with the 
problem of the social control of business. 

GEORGE WARD STOCKING 

University of Texas 


Die Industriekonjunktur—ein Rechenfehler! by Dr. F. Schmidt. Zeitschrift fiir 
Betriebswirtschaft, 2 Sonderheft. Berlin: 1927. 95 pp. 


The post-war inflation in Germany has thrown into clear relief the inadequa- 
cies of the system by which business enterprises take account of changes in prices 
and in property values. Rigid methods of accounting, with their assumption of 
a stable monetary unit, allowed for easy changes only downwards, so as to pro- 
tect the creditors from an inflation of assets. Gross miscalculation and a fritter- 
ing away of capital in the confusion of a rapid monetary inflation were the re- 
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